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Customs and Diversions of the English in the Anglo 
Norman Period. 


HE customs introduced by the Normans to England were 
in general praise-worthy and gentleman-like, when com- 
pared to those of the Anglo Saxons. Knighthood, which ne- 
cesarily comprehended a brave and liberal heart, a firm de- 
meanor, and a graceful performance of manlike exercises, 
flourished under their protection, The knight, after having 
served a kind of apprenticeship during seven or eight years as 
a esquire, bound himself by a solemn oath to be loyal to his 
king, to protect the virtuous part of the fair sex, and to rescue 
vidows and orphans from oppression, at the hazard of his life. 
The tits and tournaments (which were pompous festivals 
where the skill and agility of the knight were severely tried,) 
iforded perpetual incentives to excellence in military science: 
and the picturesque duty avnexed to chivalry, of chusing a su- 
preme lady, in defence of whose beauty and virtue her knight 
was always ready to combat, hid its own absurdity under a veil 
of elegance.—St. Palaye sur la Chevaliere. 

Beside the tournament, a diversion allotted only to persons of 
rank, the favourite sports of the principal Normans were bunt- 
ing and hawking: these the kings, prelates, and noblemen, pur- 
wed with an incredible eagerness, and without the smallest re- 
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gard to the Jabours of the husbandman. By these puri 
(says Joho of. Salisbury,) they lose their humanity, and \! 
come monsters Tike the savage animals they chase; shepher 
and their focks are driven from their pastures, that wild beay 
may range in them at large: should one of these potey 
Sportsmen approach your dwelling, hasten to bring out even 
retresament which you have in your house, or which you cq 
beg or borrow of your neighbours, lest you should find the f, 
tal consequence of' your neglect; and perhaps be accused ¢ 
treas6én. * 

The game of chess, and still more the various chances ¢ 
the dice, constituted domestic amusements for the great. Tha 
they carried these to excess we may judge from many. circus 
stances. Even the horrors of civil war could not damp thei 
spirit of gaming; for M. Paris complains of the barons, as 
ciated to resist the tyranny of Jobn, for spending their tim 
in luxury and playing with dice, when their appearance wa 
wanted in the field. Excessive gaming at sea was restrained 
by the second of those laws which the united kings of Englay) 
and France drew up in 1190 for the government of the fom, 
fitted out against the Saracens. There it is enacted that knight 
and clerks shall be restrained to the loss of twenty shilling 
«nearly what, fifteen pounds would be in the 18th century) ins 
day; but that soldiers or. sailors, if detected in playing fm 
woney shall be fined at will, or whipped, or ducked.—Brom 
ton. Benedic. Abbas. 

Theatrical entettainments were not wholly unknown. The 
miracles of ‘saints, and the sufferings of martyrs, were thes 
jects of dramatic representations in London, as Fitz Stephes 
writes; and we find by M. Paris that Geoffrey, an abbot a 
St. Albans, was the author of a play of St. Katharine; ad 
that he borrowed from the sacristan, the holy vestments of the 
abbey to adorn the actors. 

The more gross amusements of the Norman nobility in the 
_pantomine style haye been mentioned in a former note from 
yohn of Salisbury, who, though a severe, was a tolerably ca 
did critic on the times he lived in. 

‘The common people were not without their diversions. Bulls 
baiting, cock-fighting, and horse-racing were known tothe me 
of London; the sports on the Thames, the skaiting, and 
vatious exercises and entertainments of the twelfth centuly 
are accurately and even elegantly painted by Fitz Stephens 
his description of London. Bus 

The Normans were sober, and rather delicate at their meal, 
when they first invaded England. It was not long, howert, 
before they equalled their predecessors in feasting, and = 
added costly epicurism to brutal gluttony. Yet two meal 
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Robert de Mellent, prime minister and favourite of Henry 
Beauclere, strove hard to reduce these two to one.—W. 
Malmes. 

The dinner was held at nine in the morning, the supper at 
fvein the afternoon. Besides the common meats, many dishes 
vere used, With the composition of which we are not now ac- 
quaiated. As to liquors they had several kinds compounded 
of honey, of spices, and of mulberry juice ; such as hypocras, 
pigment, claret, and morat, besides wine, cyder, perry, and 
ale. 

Various kinds of bread were in use. The ‘ panis piperatus’ 
wasasort of gingerbread. Wastel cakes, and simnel cakes, as 
they were part of the royal allowance of the king of Scots 
when in England, were probably made of the finest meal.— 
Rym. Foed. 

There was great inconsistency in the general and national 
character of the Anglo-Normans. They were at the same 
time acutely discerning and grossly creduious; honourably 
brave, and atrociously cruel; respectful to the fair sex even to 
adoration, yet brutally licentious in their condact to individu- 
as; effeminate in their dress and manners, yet patient of almost 
intolerable fatigues. 

During more than an hundred years, the Normans in Eng- 
lind shased their faces. W, de Percy (who accompanied 
Duke Robert in 1096 to Palestine,) was styled, on account of 
singularity as to this point, “ William Alsgernons,” or Wil- 
lam with ihe whiskers. 

The dress of the Anglo-Normans was, in the eleventh cen- 
try, simple if not elegant. The great wore a long and close 
gown, which reached down to their heels, and had its bottom 
frequently embroidered with gold. Over this hung an equally 
bng cloak which was generally buckled over the breast. When 
fding or walking abroad, a hood always hung behind the 
cloak. The close gown was put over the head like a shirt, 
and fastened roued the waist by a girdle, which was often em- 
boidered, and set with precious stones.—Strutt from Ant. 
Paintings. 

They wore breeches and stockings made of fine cloth, and 
sometimes very costly. ‘Lhe absurd long toed shoes came in 
wth William Rufus. The queen and the women of fashion 
Wore loose gowns trailing on the ground, and girt round the 
waist. The married women had an additional robe over the 
gown, hanging down before not unlike a sacerdotal garment. 
To the girdle a large purse or pouch was suspended, The men 
¥ore their hair long,except sometimes when suddenly wrought 
on by fanaticism. 

In the approaching centuries there were strange variations 
from this simplicity of habit. ‘The crusades indeed scem to 
41.3 have 
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have introduced to northern Europe, among other vices lux. 
ury and effeminacy in dress to a degree which a modern m 
of fashion would blush to imitate. " 
The umbrella was in use as early as the reign of Kino Si, 
phen.—Strutt. P 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(Continued from Page 593.) 


“ \ E must now take a brief view of the events whichoo 
curred in Spain while Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
called to England, and detained there during the proceeding 
of the court of inquiry upon the convention of Cintra. Th 
capture of Dupont’s army was followed by a series of su 
cesses, Palafox had driven the French with great loss fing 
Zaragoza, after one of the mosi glorious struggles which bs 
ever been recorded in history. Moncey had been defeaed 
in an attempt to seize Valencia; and in Catalonia, the Frend, 
after vain attempts to extend their usurped authority, wer 
confined to the walls of Barcelona. A central and superia 
junta had been formed with the concurrence of all the lod 
authorities. Joseph Buonaparte, whom his brother had named 
king of Spain and the Indies, and who, in that character, had 
arrived at Madrid, found it necessary to retreat in the cou 
of ten days, taking care in that time to plunder the palace, aad 
carry off the crown jewels, The legitimate governments 
now installed at Aranjeuz, and preparations were made upona 
great scale for completing the work which had been so happily 
and gloriously begun. -The French had at this time abot 
60,000 men in Spain, who occupied a strong country, having 
the Ebro in their front, the river Arragon on their left, and tle 
Bay of Biscay on their right. Three armies were set on lot 
by the Spaniards, in the hope of expelling them ; that onthe 
right, or the eastern army as it was called, under Palafox the 
deliverer of Zaragoza; the central under Castanos, whose de 
liverance of Andalusia bad rendered him deservedly populat; 
and the left or western army under Blake, who, for the repult 
tion whic!) he had obtained at the battle of Rio Seco, had beet 
thus promoted. The nominal force of these armies 8 
130,000 men ; but it is not probable that they amounted at aly 
time to more than half that number, The Spanish arwy 
fure the French revolution had fallen into the worst stale a 
indiscipline ; and during revolutions discipline is the last thing 
which a soldier learns. Blake, indeed, had 10,000 men Wil 
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heen brought off irom Denmark by Admiral Keates, ina manner 
well planned as it was dexterously educated. «These were 
ood iroops; but except these, the Spanish armies consisted 
either of raw levies, or of men who had never seen any thing 
gore than the worthless routine of their slovenly service. The 
oficers were equally inexperienced : in the first eballition of 
ational feeling, the local authorities assumed the power of 
grating Commissions, and soon bused the power by granting 
them to their treads and dependents, without any reference to 
desert and talents. Men in abundance offeied themseives— 
brave, hardy, patient, devoted to their country, and hating the 

ridious enemy with all the vehemence of national and reli- 
gious hatred. But where all were ready to learn there were 
pone to teach. ‘Lhe Spanish commissariat, always bad, was 
pow in so wietched a siate that the armies could scarcely be 
kept together. Men who, when in active service, bore with- 
out amurmur the severest privations, were not equally passive 
when they found themselves without proper supplies in their 
own quarters; asense of injury was feli; and acting as if the 
contract between them and their government was broken, they 
made no scruple to forsake their regiments, and return home— 
for in the general overthrow there scarcely remained a shadow 
of law, The obvious remedy for these evils would have been 
fo reorganize the army by the assistance of British officers. 
Butit must be remembered that, at this time, the British army 
did not possess that character which it established during the 
peninsular war; the French, aided too by many misdirected 
expeditions on Our part, liad persuaded the contivental nations 
that we were not a «military people, and that they were as de- 
cidedly superior to us by land as they acknowledged themselves 
inferior by sea. The Spaniards also, who are proverbially a 
high-minded people, were elated with their first successes, and 
would have regarded sucii a measure as a degradation, ‘They 
hada confidence in the extent and nature of their country, 
ihe spirit of the people, the goodness of their cause, and their 
oki renown, which did not allow them to contemplate the 
thought of subjugation to France as a thing possible. This 
confidence may be called blind and unreasoning, as their fa*th 
inSantiago and Our Lady of the Pillar; but it was rooted in 
them. It exposed them often. to loss, and to defeat and 
danger, bat it always preserved them from despondency, and 
i such a contest perseverance Was sure of being successiul at 
ast. 

“Buonaparte meantime had not beenidle. His first care was 
to keep the Fr nch people as far as possivie in ignorance of 
the events Which bad taken place in Spain. Lt 1s a carious 
indication of his fear of public opinion respecting this fresh 
Wa iM which bé was about to involve Fiance, merely for his 
own 
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own personal ambition, that he caused it, at this time, toy 
announced that the king of England was dead, and that ty 
prince's first act had been to change his ministers, preparatory i 
a change of policy on the part of Great Britain. He had & 
pected to strike terror into the Spaniards ; but after the caps 
ture of the fleet, the surrender of Dupont’s army, and the sig 
nal defeat of Lefebvre’s at Zaragoza, he saw that considera 
efforts were required to crush the insurrection. Before thy 
was made, it was necessary to be secure of the contineng 
powers ; for this purpose he had a conference with the emperm 
of Russia at Erfurth, which terminated in an_ insidious pro 
posal of peace to England, the main object being to secuy 
the alliance of Russia, in case of an apprehended attack frog 
Austria. 

“ It was not ’till after his preparations were complete tha 
Buonaparte thought fit to publish a detail of the affainsad 
Spain, composed, in his usual style, of misrepresentations and 
falsehoods. In this paper it was aflirmed, thut the landholden, 
the enlightened men, the nobles, and the superior clergy, wer 
all animated with the best sentiments: but that the Englisd 
faction, which had always been very active in the sea-por 
and at Madrid, had taken advantage of circumstances, and the 
England, in fine, had brought about an insurrection bys 
ducing the movks and the inquisition! The excesses whid 
the people had committed in their fear of treason, and ther 
indignation for the massacre at Madrid, were carefully related, 
and in this respect the paper is valuable, nothing of this kind 
being omitted. The loss of the ships at Cadiz was not m» 
ticed; it was said that Zaragoza had been almost wholly d& 
stroyed by mines, by bombardment, and by fire,—but it ws 
not said that the French had been compelled to abandon the 
sieve ; the only acknowledged reverse was the capture of De 
pont. This unexpected event, it was said, which was mot 
mmportant because it encouraged the insurgents, the inform 
tion that the English threatened the coast of Galicia, and the 
heat of the season, which was unfavourable for rapid mow 
ments, induced the king (meaning Joseph Buonaparte, 
concentrate his troops, and place them in a country less bum 
ing than the plains of New Castile, which might at once oft 
them a milder air and more salubrious water. Jnsum, thepri 
cipal army of the malecontents had been destroyed at Rio 
Seco; the body of insuigents scarcely deserved to be taken 
into account. Men of a right mind saw with sorrow that Eng. 
land had sacceeded in exciting a civil war in the heart ol 
Spain,—but the event could not be doubtful ; and all that the 
English papers had published concerning these transactions 
was false and absurd. So completely had Buonaparte succeeded 


in shutiing out information from the countries under bis “ig 
trou’, 
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treul, that his grand army of Germany, as it wascalled, which 
he pow ordered into Spain, knew nothing of what had occurred 
ihete “till they were in the country, and learnt from the French 
upon the spot the fate of Dupont and of Junot, and the other 
disgraces and losses which had been sustained, They learnt 
j with astonishment,—bat the impression was transitory. 
(We thought,’ says M. Roce, ‘ we were going upon an easy 
expedition, which would soon be termiuated; conquerors of 
Germany, we did not suppose that any thing could afterwards 
fesist Us. 

“ One of the reasons assigned by the British generals for 

ning such favourable terms to Junot was, that the British 
ay might be able immediately to co-operate with the Spa- 
iards;—one of the effects of that convention was to delay 
this co-operation, —the transports which should have carried 
the British troops to those places where they might have ad- 
yantageously acted with the Spaniards being employed in 
iansporting the French to their own country, that they might 
bse no time inmarching to act against them! The convention 
od Cintra was signed on the 30th August: in August it had 
ben.determined that a British army should be sent to act in 
the north of Spain, but it was not ‘ull the Gth October that Sir 
John Moore received his appointment to the command, and 
was ordered to form a junction in Galicia or Leon with 15,000 
sho were sent to Corunna under Sir David Baird. No time 
vas then lost in making the necessary preparations, aud seek- 
ing for the necessary local information ; but so much had al- 
wady been lost, tat Sir John Moore, with his advanced guard, 
did not reach Salamanca ’till the 15th November. Before 
he entered that city, he heard that the Estremaduran army, or 
amy of reserve, uncer Count Belvedere, had been routed at 
Buigos, 
“ Buonaparte had made full use of the leisure which had 
ben given him. The British troops bad scarecly begun their 
march from Portugal before he had commenced his opera- 
tions, His first object was to destroy Blake's army before it 
could be supported by the English. ‘That army was success- 
filin the first action; never did men behave more gellantiy, 
ad never did any army endure severer privations—fiom the 
wretched state of their commissariat, they were without cloth- 
ing, without shoes, and almost without food, among the moun- 
ins and snows of Biscay; yet they wade head against the 
enemy without murmuring. But the French continually 
bought up fresh troops to supply the place of those who fell ; 
and thus by dint of repeated a:tacks, and by nuinbers even 
more than discipline, succeeded in finally beating down and 
dispersing the best of the Spanish armies. While Lefebvre 
tnd Victor were thus employed, Soult and Bessieres attecked 
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the army of Estremadura, which occupied the centre of 
Spanish line of operations, for the armies of Castanos and 
Jafox were now united undcr the command of the former, 
army was weak in numbers, not exceeding 12,000 men, 
were mostly recruits and volunteers; among the later were 
the students of Leon and Salamanca, youths of high spit, 
who were, almost to a wan, cut off, fighting with the moy 
heroic and devoted courage. There remained only the ar 
of the right; Lasnes and Moncey were to act against this i 
front and on the left, while Ney, coming upon the rear, was i 
cut off their retreat ; the first part of the plan was carried ing 
full effect, Castanos being deteaied with great loss at Tudela 
but Ney, stopping a day at Soria for the sake of plunder, dj 
not reach Agreda ‘tll a day after the wreck of the Spans 
army had past through on their retreat. ‘This last event, whic 
completed the defeat of the Spaniards along their whole ling 
took place on the 23d November, ten days only after Sir Joby 
Moore had arrived at Salamanca. 


(To be continued.) 
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CUDGEL PLAYING. 
Sirs, 


I Am led to trouble you with a few thoughts on the sabjet 
included in the following lines, which, if you think dé 
serves a situation in the pages of your useful hittle work, it 
insertion will oblige your constant reader, 

E. F. G 


WALKING the other evening in a_ field contiguous tos 
small viilage,on the southera borders of this county, [ws 
much startled by a confused clamour of human voices—pl 
ceeding, as [| found by crossing into the high rood, from the 
garden of an adjacent public house. On an erminence, eh 
closed with ropes, two of our fellow creatures (if I may socal 
them,) were desperately engaged at the very dap zerous spart 
of CUDGEL PLAYING; and .t was not long, betore I was able 
to distinzuish, frou the applause which resounded from one 
part of the aitendant crowd, that one of them had met with 
his broken head. It could only be curiosity that led me to 
advance further, and I walked deliberately to the scene of ate 
tion, where [ found the wounded individual seated ona bench, 


not merely with a fractured skull, but with che Joss of his kel 
eye! 
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oy! “ Surely,” I whispered to myself, “ this cannot be 
Boisport,” any more than our late bloody continental engage- 
3; but I think it is a pity, as the country wants men for 
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f 
purposes of war, that such menas I have above alluded to, 
4 be suffered to indulge in their thirst for “ martial 
jeds,” while those youths amongst us, who (to look at the 
ct of things) bid fair to live an ornament to their coun- 
i,should be so frequently torn from their dearest friends for 
motof the ability to free themselves from the uufortunate 
chance of a militia ballot. These thoughts were no sooner 
carried iny elected, than (for the time,) dissipated by the echoes of the 
at Tudel, successful party 5 but 1 could abide no longer, and accordingly 
under, di made the best of my way home. a : 
© Spani To look at this bane in another point, its pernicious tendency 
ent, which vill be clearly seen. What advantages can arise from cudgel 
paying? does it not open a door to idleness? to drunkenness ? 
my to vice of every description ; and yet [ am truly sorry to 
ye it countenanced by those whom one would suppose a natural 
pride of birth and station in life would place far above such 
pebeian depravity. 

Now, gentlemen, you must know I am not one of those who 
= FB yould at all censure the innocent hilarity of a country wake, 
vhen | consider it to be a kind of rest or holiday for the labo- 
fous rustic. It is my wish rather to reform than abridge; 
bot [must ever as an individual, set my face and pen against 
disuch bruising exhibitions as cudgel playing, cock fighting, 
andthe like. Their pernicious effects are too well known 
. } pon those, amongst whom, had not such practices have been 
1 subjed introduced, the most exalted minds might have dwelt in undis- 


vhole ling, 
t Sir Joby 








think de bed happiuess. 

work, is Yeovil, Somerset, July 19. 

F.G. § [The horrid language, and blasphemous oaths, too often 
wed at such places, deserve the severest reprehension, and af- 
id a strong argument against permitting such customs. ] 
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rom the | Extract from M. Cuvier’s Eloge of Parmentier, the 

- 4 great Cultivator of Potatoes. 

y Si 


ai n \ OST botanists, and even Parmentier himself, have writ- 
a3. 008 FIVE ten after Gaspard Bauhin, that the potatoe came to us 


om ON FT from Virginia, about the end of the sixteenth century ; and 
et wilh T that to the celebrated, but unfortunate, Sir Walter Raleigh, we 
4 tre indebted for its introduction into Europe. 1 think it is 
at = more likely that it was brought from Pera, by the Spy. 
sis eft "y & Raleigh did not visit Virgigia until 1536, and we may 
Ol, o5. 4Z conclude 
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conclude from the testimony of Clusius, that so early as j5g7 
the potatoe was common in several parts of [taly, where j te 





given to cattle; which presupposes a few years culwre, This 
vegetable was besides indicated about the end of the 15th cen 
tury, by the first Spanish writers, as cultivated in the Vicinity 
of Quito, where it was called papas, and whiere it was cook 
into various dishes. Finally, what scems to complete all & 
sirable proofs, Bannister and Playten, who made extensit 
enquiries into the indigenous plants of Virginia, do not epy, 
merate the potatoe; and Bannister even says expressly, tha 
he searched for it twelve yeais in vain, whereas Dombe 
found it in the wild state, ia all the Cordilleras, where the fy 
dians still apply it to the same purposes a3 when it was fy 
known to Europeans. Be this as it may, this admirable Vege 
table was received in various ways by the people of Europe; 
it appears that the Irish first took advantage of it, for we fn) 
that potatoes, soon after their being known in Europe, took te 
name of Irish potatoes: in France they were at first proscribed, 
Bauhin relates, that in his time their use was prohibited in Ba. 
guudy, because it was imagined that they would generate le 
prosy. It will scarcely be believed that a vegetable so whole 
some, so productive, so easily cooke«!, and so capable of being 
kept in almost all seasons, could have required almosttm 
centuries ere it overcame puerile prejudice. Of this, howere, 
we have been witnesses in France. The English had brougk 
the potatoe into Flanders during the wars against Louis Xf, 
It was cultivated afterwards, but very rarely, in some partso 
France ; Switzerland gave it a betier reception, and |atterlyit 
was much cultivated in several French provinces, when som 
old physicians revived the clamours of the sixteenth century, 
The leprosy was vo longer dreaded from the effects of eating 
potatoes, than it was discovered that they prodaced fevers! 
Repeated bad crops of corn in the south, and the consequent 
scarcity, had produced some epidemic diseases, which wer 
directly attributed to the potatoes. The comprtroller-genenl 
was even obliged, in 1771, to invite a proclamation frome 
faculty of medicine to calm men’s minds. 

Parmentier, who had become acquainted with the potatoe 
in the prisons of Germany, where he frequently had no othet 
food, seconded the views of the minisiry by a chemical ext 
mination of this root,in which he dewonstrated that noned 
its principles were burtful. Hedid more; in order to give the 
people a taste for it, he cultivated fields of it by the road-sidty 
placing watchmen gver them by the day oniy; thinking bio 
self fortunate when the people were tempted to steal a lew po 
tatoes during the night. He could have wished that the king, 
as is related of the emperor of China, should have planted ihe 


first root in his field; but his majesty did almost as mache 
e 
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tly as lage he wore, on 8 fall court-day, a nosegay of the flowers of the 
where ity plant on his breast, and nothing more was requisite to induce 
lure, Thi several great landed proprietors to plant the root. During forty 
15th cen years, in short, he lostno opportunity in recommending it; every 





bed harvest was a kind of auxihary, of which he studiously 
to call the attention of the public to his favourite 





the vicigi 








was Cooked profited J 4 ‘ 

leve alld phat. Lt was thus the name of this vegetable and his own be- 
> extensin came almost inseparable in the minds of the philanthropists ; 
10 not eny.f the lower classes had also united them together, but not al- 


ressly, thy ways with gratitude, Ata certain era of the revolution, Par- 
: Dome mentier was proposed for some municipal office. One of the 
re the ff wiers furiously opposed him; “ He will make us eat nothing 
it Was fing but potatoes,” said he, “ for "twas he who invented them.”— 
able vere f But Parmentier was above soliciting the suffrages of the mob: 
f Europe; be knew well that it was his duty to serve them; but he knew 
or we fing | ako, that so long as their education was limited it was not his 
'» Look the F duty to consult them. 

roseribe, | Parmentier studied with scrupulous attention every thing 
sd in Bo. | connected with bread ; and as books, he knew, were of little 
nerate ls | weto.millers and bakers, who generaily read but little, he pre- 
30 whok. § veiled on the government to establish a public baking school, 
of being § the pupils of which should propagate the best system in the 
must ty § provinces... He travelled himse If with M. Cadet de Vaux into 
howere, § Britanny and Languedoc, to propagate his doctrines, He suc- 
brough § ceeded in dismissing the bran, which was mixed wiih the bread 
sis X{V, f of the army and navy ; and, by thus procuriug a more whole- 
parts of # some and more agreeable food, he put an end to the multipti- 
atterlyit § city of abuses, of which this mixture was the source. In 
en som § short, it had been calculated, that, from the progress made in 
centuy, J France in the arts of grinding and baking, the quantity of 
F eating | flour now necessary for an individual may be reduced one- 
fevers! f thied. As itis to Parmentier that we are indebted for these 
sequent J new processes this calculation estabiishes his fame better than 
h wee § athousand eloges. 

general § ‘In 1788, a board of physicians and surgeons was organized 
omthe § forthe army; it was wished to place Parmentier there as chief 
apothecary ; but Bayen was still alive, and Parmentier refused 
rotate f to sit above his master. He was, therefore, appointed assist- 
y othe fF ant to Bayen. This institution, like many others, was sup- 
| exe J pressed by those revolutionists who wished to sce no subordina- 
oned J tioneven in medicine: but necessity soon dictated its restora- 
vethe § tion, under the name of the council of health for the armies ; 
Jesidey and Parmentier, whom the reign of terror had driven from 


bin Paris, was recalled to become one of its members. He «+ xhi- 
W pdr bited, iu this career, the same zeal as in every other, an: the 
king, hospitals of the army were under incalculable obligations to 
d ibe him. He neglected neither copious instrnctions to his infe- 


yfor f tots, nor urgent solicitations to his superiors in office, to pro- 
he 4Z2 mote 
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mote his benevolent views; and we saw him, latterly, bitterly 
complaining of the neglect with which the victims of War 
were treated by the ministers of Baonaparte, while he washig. 
self absent at the head of his armies. 

His activity was not confined to the duties of his place, and 
every thing which was useful called him into action. At th 
period of the establishment of fire engines, he assured the 
public of the perfect salubrity of the waiers of the Seine 
which has been called in question subsequently. He took im 
active part in recommending ceconomical soups; he cont 
buted greatly to the propagation of vaccination ; it was chief 
he who produced, in the hospitals of Paris, that regularity 
which now prevails in the apothecary’s department; he super. 
intended the great bakehouse of Scipio, where all the bread fo 
the hospitals is baked; the hospice des menages was also under 
his particular superinteadance, and he paid the most scrupv. 
Jous auiention to every thing that could better the conditionof 
800 old persons of both sexes who fill it. In a word, wherever 
much labour was wanted for no remuneration, and wherever 
good w.s to be done, Parmentier was the first to aid; and 
his time, his pen, and evea his purse, were immediately at the 
service of the institution. This long and constant habit o 
watching over the welfare of mankind, actually impressed upon 
his exterior the character of benevolence personified. A tal 
and erect figure, a look at once nobie and placid, with locks 
white as snow, made this respectable old man the image of 
goodness and virtue combined. His physiognomy was pect- 
liarly pleasing, trom the sentiment of the good which he hed 
done. And who has a better claim to happiness, than the man, 
who, without birth, fortune, great employments, or even great 
talents, but, merely by perseverance in benevolence, bas per 
haps contributed as much to the welfare of his fellow men, as 
any of those on whom nature aud fortune have heaped all thei 
powers of doing good? He was finally removed from life on 
the 17th of December, 1813, in the 77th year of his age. 


ee ——— - —_ - ___ —_ — ou 


NEW AEROSTATIC ASCENSION. 


\ R. KROUS, a German, produced lately an exhibition 
4 quite acw to the inhabitants of London, The spot se 
lected tor the present exhibition was the Angel Gardens, Lam- 
beth-walk, which is an extensive trap-ball ground. Mr. Krous 
having iuflated a brilliant dolphin, let it off; the little object 
rlided along gseatly io the satisfaction of the multitude, but 
being rather out of its clement struck against a tree instead of 
a rock, sud got entangled in the branches, In_ this situation, 
one of the spectators eadeayoured to remove it with his: om 
preua, 
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brella, but the point being sharp the do!phin was harpooned, 
the gas flew out of the puncture, and the fish vanished. The 
next attempt was more successful; a large wild boar ascended 
upon his feet in grand style, ead produced the loudest shouts 
among the spectators, The wind being trom the east, he went 
away due west, towards the famous hogs of Hainpshire ; ; alarge 
dog followed, which had a good effect. It was obvious that 
these fi igures were prop erly poised, by making the lower parts 
heavy. ‘Lhe third display was the form of Hei ry the Fourth, 
of France, in ancient cosiume, much larger than life. Some 
time elapsed before this etigy could be filled with gas; how- 
ever, when sufliciently inflated, the man and the horse made a 


noble appearance. A globe or balloon fastened to the head of 


the figure by a small line, kept the whole aprght. Having 
cleared the trees, the horse made a few irregular plunges in the 
air, exciting surprise and admiration ; however, at last, he flew 
with great rapidity in pursuit of the bear. ‘The exhibition 
closed with the inflation of a figure of the emperor of Rus- 
sia which mounted only six feet. A letter was fastened to 
each figure with this superscription: ‘ Pray open this 
letter, and be particular as to the direction within.” The 
contents informed the person who might find the articles 
where to send them, and promised a reward. All the figures 
were made entirely of gold beater’s skin. When the 
sane ascension took place at Paris, some of the peasants 
alarmed at the eqErapaece of a man mounted on horseback in 
the air, fired some shots which brought down King Henry and 
bishorse. Since wri ing the above, it appears ibat King : Heary 
the Fourth fell, and was found on Wimbledon Common : and 
the dog was discovered, in a she in the park of Sir * a 
tick, at Butwood, near Walton-upon-Thames. It was sittin 
upon its haunches, and had the appearance of a living aniu v 
several persons conceived it to be so, and went out to take it 
with pitchforks and fire arms: one of the servants at length 
went up to it, aud saved it from being destroyed. 


INTERESTING TRIALS, 


HANIS. 
BUCKLE VU. HOLLIS, GENT. 


HIS was an action brought by the plaintiff, J. H. Buckle, 
an attorney, in New Broad-street, pees ie » agalust the 
defendant, Mr. Hollis, fur a penalty under certain statutes 
passed so long ago asthe time of Henry ILL. and Heury VI. 


for executing the olfice of under she:iff for two successive 


years. The statutes have been loug considered as obsolete 
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and inapplicable to the present times; and an officer Of the 
court of exchequer, who attended to produce some papers, in. 
formed the court that in upwards of 40 years he never remem. 
bered but ove such action having been brought before and 
that was not proceeded in. : 

Mr. Justice Chambre expressed his opinion to be, that the 
statute had not been violated ; and added, thst the policy of 
these statutes, at the time they were made, might have bee 
good, but that at present they were quite the reverse, and tha 
both the policy and praciice were otherwise ; that in many 
counties the same persons continued to execute the office fy 
several successive years, though some other person was ap 
pointed jn whternate years, and experience had shewn this to be 
best, as it was most convenient and safe both for the high she 
riff and the publis, because it induced persons of respectable 
character, and who were acquainted with the office, to take it 
upon them ; as, however, it was a new question, he would mate 
iia special case ; and, accordingly, a verdict for the plaintif 
was nominally taken, subject to the opinion of the court of 
King’s Bench, which will be given next term. 





At these assizes was tried the following cause, peculiarly ip 
teresting to bankers : 
GRANT AND OTHERS, v. ALEXANDER. 


THE question was, as to the legality of bankers charging 
the interest on wonies advanced, and commission on busines 
done, half yearly, placing the same to the debit of their cus 
tomers’ account, and including such interest as part of the 
principal for the ensuing half year, on the termination of which 
the interest was charged on that sum. The counsel for the de 
fendant argued, that interest upon interest was illegal, and that 
the commission charged by Messrs. Grant and Co. was exor 
bitant: but it was held that it was not interest upon interest, 
and as to commission it was necessary that a reasonable com- 
pensation for transacting the business in question should be 
made, and that bankers ought to be paid for the trouble and 
expense they were putto. The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, for the amount of the balance due from Mr. Ales 
ander. 


ee 


MAIDSTONE, Tuvsspay, Jury 18. 
CIVIL SIDE—NEWCOMB % ROBERTS AND OTHERS. 


THIS was an action against the defendants, as proprietors 
of the Old Canterbury Coach, for an in jary which the plaintiff 


had sustained by the coach veing overturned, near — 
Mr. 
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Mr. Serjeant Best stated the circumstances for the plaintiff 
if appeared, that the coach was much overloaded, both as to 
passengers and luggage, and that the plaintiff was one of the 
guside passengers. ‘The coachman was stated by one of the 
ninesses to be in liquor at the time the coach started from the 
White Bear in Piccadilly. In going down the hill near Dart- 
fd, about ten at night, the horses having no breeching, and 
thecoachman not having locked the wheel, the coach was 
driven down with its ordinary velocity, until at length the 
hoses ran upon the bank,and the coach was overturned. The 
plaintiff was found lying in the middle of the road, incapable 
of motion. 

ltappeared by the evidence of the surgeon who was called 
in, that agreat discharge of blood hadtaken place without any 
exiernal wound, in consequence of a severe contusion of the 
perinzum, and that the plaintiff was confined at the ion from 
the middle of March ’till the latter end of May, when he was 
scarcely able to leave the place with cratches; during which 
ime his expences at the inu, and his doctor and nurse, 
amounted to little short of 1501. The surgeon also stated, that 
he would never be free from the accident as long as he lived. 
Mr. Gurney then addressed the jury in mitigation of da- 
mages, 

Lord Ellenborough, in summing up, stated, that no per- 
wnal fault was alleged to attach to the defendants. It was, 
however, their duty to keep a watchful eye over their servaais, 
m! employ such as would be likely to execute their duty pro- 
pely. He thought suflicient negligence had occurred on the 
part of the coachman to render the defendants liable. 

The jury gave a verdict for the plaintifi—damages 2501. 


HOLKHAM SHEEP SHEARING. 





MONG the important information communicated at the 
last meeting at Holkham, was a method of destroying, 
by the use of oil dust, that mischievous insect, the wire-worm : 
the plan has been successfully practised by Lord Albemarie, 
tho strongly urged the general adoption of the oil dust. His 
lordship gave the following relation of 

“ The result of two experiments, one on turnips, the other 
on wheat, The first was an old sainfoin laver for tarnips, a 
small part of which was sown with oil dust, at the rate of half 
4ton to an acre, before the last ploughing for turnips. When 
they came up, there was a perfect plant allover the field, but 
on Went off in every par! except where the dust was sown ; 
they continued to look strong and healthy. The pertion wie 
6 failec 
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failed was ploughed, and sown again with turnips. Again the 
wire-worm destroyed them. ‘Whey were for the third time sown 
with coleworts, which shared the same fate as the turnips ; the 
dusted part 1emained all this time uninjured, and produced a 
fine crop. In order more fully to prove that it was the oil-dus,, 
and no incidental. change of soil, which thus preserved my 
turnips, I must explain, that the dust was not sown as the 
stetches were drawn out, but most fortunately for the success of 
my experiment, diagonally. This direction was in the’first in. 
stance purely accidental: [ verily believe that you might see 
exactly the path in which the seedsman walked. The next wasa 
piece of wheat, which had also been partially sown with oil-dust, 
{pn the spring the wire-woras attacked it, but on examining the 
roots, | found five wire-worms dead in one piece of oil paste; 
it sustained but little injury, produced eight coombs per acre, 
and I have no reason to doubt was preserved by the oil-dust,” 





AN ANECDOTE. 


FTER the battle of Marston, Cromwell, returning from 

the pursuit of a party of royalists, purposed to stopat 
Ripley ; and, having an officer in his troop, a relation of Sit 
William Ingilby’s, that gentleman was sent to announce his ae 
rival. The officer was informed, by the porter at the gate, that 
Sir William was absent, but that he might send any messagehe 
pleased to his lady. Having sent in his name, and obtained an 
vudience, be was answered by the lady that no such person 
should be admitied there; adding, she had force sufticient to 
defend herself, and that house, against all rebels. The officer, 
on his part, represented the extreme folly of making any resist 
ance ; and that the safest way would be to admit the gener 
peaceably. After much persuasion, the lady took the advice 
of her kinsman, and received Cromwell at the gate of her 
lodge, with a pair of pistols stuck in ber apron. strings; and, 
having told him, she «xpected that neither he nor his soldiers 
would behave improperly, led the way to the hall; where, sit 
ung each on a sopha, these two extraordinary personages, 
equally jealous of each otber’s intentions, passed the whole 
night! Athis departure in the morning, the lady observed, 
 [t was well he had behaved in so peaceable a manner; for, 
that, hod it been otherwise, he would not have left that bouse 
wih His life. ’ 

This anecdote is truly characteristic of Oliver Cromwell, 
whose conduct seems frequently to have been dictated bya 
stubborn eccentricity, and a determination not to be outdone 
in singularity, : 

; : Mr. 
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Mr. KETT’s DEFINITION of WIT, 


F IT may be considered as mach the same talent as 
genius. Or it may be said to be that species of 
ius, which displays itself not in long and deliberate com- 
itions, such as epic poetry and tragedy, but in the short 
and rapid sallies of conversation Men of wit make quick as- 
geciations of the most distant ideas, and are happy in the com- 
nonications of them in clear, energetic, and pointed language. 
They surprise by the novelty of their thoughts, and please by 
the various turns they give to them; they illustrate their ideas 
bya simile, adorn them with the colours of a metaphor, or 
devate them by an hyperbole.” 


We copy the following articles, to give an idea of Mr. Kett's 
taste in wit :— 


«Tuomas Warton.—In acompany where Tom Warton 
was present, a person was talking of the active disposition of 
the king, and that he possessed a number of time-pieces, par- 
ticularly a watch so light and small that he could wear it as a 
ting; “The king wears this,” said Warton, “to show that 
tine does not hang heavy upon his hands.’” 

“WittiamM Pirt.—Thisgreat statesman was known, when 
retired from public business into the circle of his friends, to in- 
dulge in light and playful conversation. He even conde- 
scended to punning. When enjoying bimseli with a convivial 
patty at Walmer Castle, the expected invasion of the French 
from the opposite shores was talked of, and one of his friends 
asked him, ‘ What. dependence can you place upon your 
Cinque Port volunteers? for you know some of them are 
millers, and others are custom house officers.’ ‘QO,’ said Pitt, 
‘ these are the very men io whose military talents | can con- 
fide; every miller is a Marshal Sare, and every Custom-house 
officer isa Casur”” 

“Tar Oxrorp CnuurcuwarpEen.—Mr. Malbon the 
apothecary was called to attend an Oxford churchwarden, 
whose head was full of parish business, and was not very con- 
versant with expressions out of the way of the vulgar tongue. 
‘Lhave a great soreness in my breast, said the churchwarden, 
* That arises,’ said the apothecary, ‘ from afebrile affection in 
the thorax; but pray let me ask you, do you expectorate? ‘ Ex- 
pect a rate,’ said the churchwarden ; no, Sir, thank God, that 
parish business is settled ; | made a rate last week,’ ” 

Wit ‘is, indeed, a very splendid talent, but is too often 
shamefully abused, and made subservient to the cause of ir- 
religion and obscenity, and is then a very serious evil, and does 
agreat deal of harm. 

Vol. 55. 5A Answer, 
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Answer, by. F. Petvin, of Street, to £. H. T.’s Charade, inserted May, 


4b thief prefers the gloom of NIGHT, 
Because his actions hate the light. 


We have received the like answer from J. Petvin, of Street; Peter 
Bourdonner; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. Tucker, of Comwortby school; 
Betsy Froude, of Aveton Gifford; Avontonious; and E, Dunn, of Mev 


g sseye 

















Answer, by F. Davy, of Hraptyeinen, - P. B. Warren’s Charade, inserted 
ay 8. 


HE tar, who ne’er from duty swerves, 
An ample PENSION well deserves. 


+*+ Similar answer have been received from J. Postlethwaite, serjeant of 
the royal marines; I Petvin, and J. Petvin, of Street; eter Bourdonner; 
J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; a female of Cornwall; Betsy Frouds, of 
Aveton Gifford; Jane Woran, of Salcombe Regis; J. Newland, of Black- 
aston academy; Avontonious; E. Dunn, of Mevagissey; and N. Andrew, 
of Mr. Wallis’s school, Penzance. 


ao 





REBUS, by F. Strike, near Launceston. 


OW beauteous my first to behold, 
When clad with the fruit which it bears! 
‘The wretched and poor, expos’d to the cold, 
My second do frequently wear: 
Now gents. shew your skill, my second reverse, 
You'll then for my whole, a liquid rehearse. 





CHARADE, by E Dunn, of Mevagissey. 


Te bleeding warrior on the ground oft lies, 
Struck by my first, burl’d from his enemies; 
An affirmation, gents. then bring to mind, 

And join it to my first, you soon will find, 

‘I hat these cemented will, with little care, 

An Indian island quickly make appear. 


— $$ 


CHARADE, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 


AY each of us, Oh Heaven! divine, 
With fervency frequent my first, 

That we at life’s short day may shine 

In realins of bliss among the just. 

My second oft contain my first, 

Jt well is known to you and me; 

The parts connect, and then I trust, 

My heavenly whole ycu’ll plainly see. 





Adolescens did not pay the postage of bis communicatione , 
aad er eatin Ce SOSTAGE. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


HAT sound is that which fills the air, 
And vibrates on the list’ning ear? 
From hill to vale it echoes round, 
And gladdens nature with the sound: 
Replete with joy it seems to be, 
Oh ’tis the shout of victory! 


See Gallia’s hosts, disorder’d, fly, 

And deep despair fills every eye; 

The earth, with hostile legions spread, 
Receives the wounded and the dead, 
While rolling thro’ the vaulted sky 
Resounds the loud artillery. 


Ambitious scourge of Europe’s shore, 
Art thou not sick of human gore? 

At night the spectres of the slain 

Shall glide across thy fever’d brain, 
And rack’d with torment, puint to thee 
The cause of all their misery 


The Great Supreme, with vengeful glance, 
Beholds the despotism of France, 

Yet looks with a propitious smile 

Upon the guardians of our isle; 

Great Britain stands for ever free, 

To check the course of tyranny. 


Britannia, guardian of the wave! 
Weeps o’er the corses of the brave; 
But long as time’s old circles run, 
At Waterlov the triumph won, 

In mem’ry sacred page shall be, 
The cause of Europe’s liberty. 


Tho great the day, how dear the cost} 
Thousands will mourn a kinsman lost; 
The widow’s shriek, the orphan’s moan, 
The mother’s sigh, the father’s groan, 
Must draw from ev’ry pitying eye 

The tear of sensibility. 


But Oh! ye sons of Britain prove 

Your genial sympathy and love; 

Bind with soft bands the bleeding heart, 
And try to mitigate the smart; 

Oh let the child of sorrow be 

The subject of your charity! 
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Verses, written by a Cambrian, on the Death of the gallant Sir Thong 


Picton, K. B. 


~1GH deep your sorrows ! Cambian daughters mourn, 
And bend distievell’d o’er your hero’s urn ; 
Sad hang your sable on our mourniul walls, 
Your wailings echo thro’ our clouded halls. 


Minstrels, who stray your mountain wilds among, 
Sound deep your lyre to many a Wue-tun’d song; 
Strike the wild harp, your ancient fame redeem, 
Your country’s pride, your Prc TON, be the theme! 


Ye weeping willows, cast a gloomier shade, 
And pendent hang your tresses in the glade! 
Ye murmuring streams, your hoarser murmur pour, 
Pear Wallia’s tears to many a distant shore; 
Their tribute blend in many a briny tide, 
And roar your threats on Gallia’s guilty side: 
Your vengeance rage, your awful voice command, 
And lash your billows foaming on the strand. 
Tell her, your sons will yet avenge their chief, 
And grieve her deep for all your country’s grief; 
Tell her, the recreants shall atone his shade, 
And shed their blood fresh reeking on the blade ; 
‘Tell her, her miscreant chief shall sorely feel 
The vengeful fury of the British steel, 


Hail! vet’ran chief! whilst glory, in her car, 
Bore thee, triumphant, thro’ the files of war, 
W here’er the breeze thy crested plimage wav’d, 
"rhe suppliant host thy conqu’ring mercy crav’d ; 
‘Phy gallant arm, thy soul untaught to yield, 
Earn’d thee the spoil of many a well-fought ficli! 


For thee no more the cypress shade shall gloom, 
But lasting palms shall flourish round thy tomb ; 
Then, maids of Cambria! cease to weep your care, 
Dispel your tears, and braid your flowing hair; 

The British lion, lair’d in Gallic gore, 

Cow’rs e’en the bravest with his awful roar; 

No more shall Gaul’s proud eagle screams be heard, 
The bird of war no longer to be fear’d; 

Soon shall the dove, the olive dove return, 

And wreathe its trophy over Picton’s urn; 

Yes, gallant chieftain! excellently brave! 

Whilst conqu’ring laurels crown’d thee to the grave; 
Whilst victory’s self thy latest sigh receives, 

She gave thee al] which to the brave she gives; 
‘Thy name unfading, nations shallapprove, 

FE nshrin’d for ever in thy country’s love. 


Dewizes, Fune 29 D, W. 





— - - = - —_~—— —— 


ON SIR THOMAS PICTON. 


EEP for the brave! yet wherefore weep? 
On honour’s bed he laid him down, 
Distinguish’d ’mid the mighty heap, 
Encircled with the hero’s crown. 
Weep for the brave! the tear shall tell 
Beyond the sculptor’s proudest art! 
Tho’ Picton, gallant Picton, fell, 
He lives enshrin’d in Knglaud’s heart. 





